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1883. of all subsequent attempts to connect the Land
League with crime; and whereas many of them
contained much that was demonstrably false, it was
absolutely true. The Land Leaguers had no more
to do with the Invincibles than Mr. Forster himself.
They were as much shocked as he was at the murder
of Lord Frederick Cavendish. They would never
have had art or part in the murder of Mr. Burke.
But they had stood passively by while landlords
were shot, and while tenants who would not obey
the unwritten law of the League were dragged
from their beds to be slain in the presence of their
families. That, and that alone, is the connec-
tion between Parnellism and crime. It was
beyond the cognisance of any court save public
opinion, which in Ireland did not condemn it,
and that tribunal which has been implanted in
the human conscience by Him who sees the
heart Mr* Forster's speech was unanswerable.
When he sat down, there were loud calls
for "Parnell," but no response. ParnelTs col-
leagues pressed him. to reply. He remained
obstinately in his seat. Their utmost importunity
could only induce him to move the adjournment
of the debate when the House rose some hours
afterwards, so that he had the right to begin next
day. When the ostensible answer came, it was no
tardy reply. ^^ answer at all. Parnell frigidly denied the
jurisdiction of the House. He was responsible to
Ireland, not to England. He had beaten Mr.
Forster there, and he would beat Lord Spencer*
One nation could not govern another. It seems
that an Irish Member, when asked what he thought
of this performance, exclaimed, " Splendid! He
just treated them in the right way: declined to
notice Forster's accusations, said he cared only for
Irish opinion, and that Ireland would stand by
him; that is the way to treat the House of